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Henry A. Kissinger said yes- 
terday that the United States 
planned to build “a new Atlan- 
tic charter” with its European 
allies this year to overcome 
the economic, military and 
diplomatic strains that have de- 
veloped in the alliance re- 
cently. 

In a major policy address to 
the annual meeting of The As- 
sociated Press at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Mr. Kissinger spoke 
with unusual ^ frankness about 
the problems that have arisen 
as the West European nations 
— as well as Japan — have be- 
• come stronger and more inde- 


pendent of the United States. 
. “There have been complaints 
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in America that Europe ignores ' 
its wider responsibilities in pur- 
suing economic selfinterest too 
one-sidedly and that Europe 
is not carrying its fair share of 
the burden of the common de- 
fense,” President Nixon’s ad- 
viser on national security said, 
Europeans Criticized 

“There have been complaints 
in Europe that America is out 
to divide Europe economically, 
or to desert Europe militarily, 
or to bypass Europe diplomati- 
cally,” he said. ' ‘Europeans 
peal to the United States -to V 
cept their independence ' and^ 
their occasionally severe criti- 
cism of us in the name of At- 
lantic unity, while at the same 
time they ask for a veto on our 
independent policies — also in 
the name of Atlantic unity.” 

In a question period after his 
address, Mr. Kissinger said “it 
is a brutal fact’’ that the North 
Vietnamese have “cynically” 
violated the important clauses 
of the Vietnam cease-fire 
agreement. 

He did not disclose what , 
steps the United States might ’ 
take, but indicated that the Ad- 
ministration would not perpiit 
transgressions to continue with- 
out an American response. ' 


I Problem for Government 
, “The profound problem we 
'face as a nation today is 
whether we should sign an • 
agreement and when it is totally 
violated act as if the signature, 
which was then endorsed by 
an international conference, 
should simply be treated as ir- 
relevant,” he said. He said the 
Administration wanted nothing 
but “the observance of an 
agreement, freely negotiated.” 

Mr. Kissinger, who received 
a standing dvation before he ' 
began his speech, said that Mr. 
Nixon was “embarking on a 
personal and direct approach” 
to the leaders of Western 
Europe to deal with the politi- 
cal, military and economic 
questions in Atlantic relations 
to vitalize the alliance. He said 
that Japan should also share in 
this process as a “principal 
partner.” 

, Noting that 1973 has been 
(Called “The Year of Europe,” 

Mr. Kissinger said, “The United 
States proposes to its Atlantic 
partners that, by the time the ■ 
President travels to Europe to- 
ward the end of the year, we 
will have worked out a new 
Atlantic charter setting the 
goals for the future.” 

Mr. Kissinger’s speech stressed 
the view that America’s allies 
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were taking the United States 
for granted, while not showing 
enough understanding of Wash- 
ington's problems. 

After citing the problems 
that, have arisen in the differ- 
ent fields, he made the follow- 
ing assertions about American 
policy toward achieving a new 
“unifying framework”: . 

^ ^The United States will con- 
tinue to support European 
unity, and will make conces- 
sions to its further growth, but 
will expect to be met in a spirit 
of reciprocity— an allusion to 
the economic problems that 
have arisen between the United 
States and the C ommon Mar- 
ket. 

^The United States will not 
unilaterally withdraw from its 
defense commitments in Eu- 
rope, but “We expect from 
each ally a fair share of the 
common effort for the common 
defense.” 

fThe United States will con- 
tinue to seek a relaxation of 
tensions with the Communists 
“on the basis of concrete ne- 
gotiations” in the common in- 
terest and welcomes the parti- 
cipation of its allies in the 
East-West dialogue. 

^The United States “will 
never conciously injure thd in- 
terests of our friends in Europe 
or in Asia,” but expects in re-, 
turn “that their policies will 
take seriously our interests and 
our responsibilities.” 

^Citing energy problems as 
an example, he said that the! 
United States wanted to work 
cooperatively on “new common 


problems” and that while “this 
could ^ be an area of competi- 
tion, it should be an area of 
collaboration.” 

^Just as Europe's autonomy 
‘is not an end in itself,” so the 
Atlantic community cannot be 
“an exclusive club.” Japan 
must be “a principal partner” 
in what he called “our common 
enterprise.” 

New Approach Urged 

Calling for a new approach 
by the allies to the problems 
spawned by the “dramatic 
transformation of the psycho- 


logical climate in the West,” 
Mr. Kissinger said, “We cannot 
hold together if each country 
or region asserts its autonomy 
whenever it is to its benefit 
and ^ invokes unity to curtail 
the independence of others.” 

In the economic area, Mr. 
Kissinger noted that the United 
States had given strong back- 
ing to European unity. He said, 
“We assumed, perhaps too un- 
critically, that our common in- 
terests would be assured by 
our long history of coopera- 
tion.” 

He said that instea dof bring- 


ing Europe and the United 
States closer together, Europe's 
economic success has produced 
“a certain amount of friction,” 
and that there has been “tur- 
bulence ^d a sense of rivalry” 
in monetary relations. 

Sense of Direction Needed 

“The gradual accumulation 
of sometimes petty, sometimes 
major economic disputes must 
be ended and be replaced by a 
determined commitment on both 
sides of the Atlantic to find 
cooperative solutions,” he said. 

Calling for the European and 


Japanese political leaders to 
recognize the dimensions of the 
problem, Mr. Kissinger warned 
that if future trade and mone- 
tary talks were left solely to 
experts, “there will be no over- 
riding sense of direction.” 

“It is the responsibility of 
national leaders to insure that 
economic negotiations serve 
larger political purposes,” he 
said. “The ymust recognize that 
economic rivalty, if carried on 
without restraint, will in the 
end damage other relation- 
ships.” 

On defense, matters, Mr. Kis- 


singer said that because the 
West no longer held nuclear 
superiority, it had become nec- 
essary to maintain an expen- 
sive and complex system of 
“flexible response” involving 
both nuclear and conventional 
forces. 

He said that this task had 
become more difficult because 
the lessening of tensions had 
“given new impetus to argu- 
ments that it is safe to begin 
reducing forces unilaterally.” 

“All governments of the 
Western alliance face a major 
challenge in educating their 


peoples to the realities of se- 
curity in the nineteen-seven- 
ties,” he said, stressing that 
Mr. Nixon was “adamantly op- 
posed” to unilateral cuts in 
American forces in Europe. 

Uneasiness Noted 

In the diplomatic field, Mr. 
Kissinger noted the improved 
East-West relations, but said 
that some allies had expressed 
“uneasiness” that superpower 
diplomacy “might sacrifice the 
interests of traditional allies 
and other friends.” 

He said that the United 


States had been “scrupulous” 
in consulting allies, but some 
allies “have seemed unwilling 
to accord America the same 
trust in our motives as they re- 
ceived from us or to grant us 
the same technical flexibility 
that they employed in pursuit 
of their own policies.” 

The United States is now 
often taken to task for flexibil- 
ity where we used to be criti- 
cized for rigidity,” he said. 

Mr. Kissinger said such 
strain “underlines the necessity 
to articulate a clear set of com- 
mon objectives with our allies.” 


